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CHAPTER XIV. 


“ THE jolliest week I’ve ever had in my 
life |” 

‘‘T wonder how often you've said that 
before 3” 

August had come and gone, the greater 
part of September had followed in its 
wake, and a ruddy September sun was 
making the end of the summer glorious, 
In the large garden of a large country 
house in Norfolk, everything seen in its 
wonderful radiance seemed to bea even 
overcharged with colour, if such a thing 
is possible with nature ; it was as though 
all the beauty of the summer had been 
intensified and arrested in its maturity 
into one final glow. The rich green of 
the smooth lawns, the colours of the 
autumnal flowers, the tints of the foliage, 
the very atmosphere, seemed all alike to be 
pausing for the moment at the most 
perfect point of radiance. Bat nature 
never pauses; and that this was indeed 
the final glow, the end of her summer 
beauty, was revealed here and there by 


little significant touches, or written across | 


earth and sky in broader letters. The 
birds were gone or going. Even as Julian 
Romayne spoke a flight of swallows over- 
head was wheeling and darting hither and 
thither in preparation for an imminent 
departure; the very glory of the trees 
meant decay, and in spite of all the 
efforts of indefatigable gardeners, dead 


leaves strewed the trim lawns and gravel | 


paths. 


All these signs and tokens of the 
approach of the inevitable end were 
particularly conspicuous about the narrow 
grass path shut in by high yew hedges, up 
and down which Julian Romayne and 
Hilda Newton were sauntering together. 
Fallen leaves were thick upon it, and in 
the flower-beds, by which it was bordered, 
the summer flowers, whose day was long 
since done, had not been replaced by their 
autumn successors. Apparently, the walk 
was a secluded and little frequented one, 
on which it was not worth while to spend 
much pains. Judging from the coquettish 
toss of the head, tempered by a certain 
softness of tone, with which Miss Newton 
replied to the insinuating regret of Julian’s 
words, it seemed not improbable that those 
characteristics had something to do with 
their selection of that particular spot for | 
their stroll. They had been staying in 
this pleasant country home together for 
the last week, the hostess having taken a 
fancy to Mrs, Halse’s cousin in town; and 
now in another hour Julian and his mother 
would be on their way home. 

As the half-mocking, half-inviting words 
fell from his companion’s lips, Julian 
turned impetuously towards the pretty, 
piquant face ; it was shaded by a bewitch- 
ing garden hat, 

“T never meant it so much before, on 
my honour,” he said impulsively ; adding 
with a boyish suggestion of tender reproach 
in his voice: ‘‘I should have thought you 
might have known that. It’s awfully hard 
lines to think it’s over.” 

Miss Newton had a large crimson dahlia 
in her hand, and she was plucking the 
_ petals slowly away and scattering them at 
her feet. 

‘Ts it?” she said, 

“ You know it is,” he returned ardently, 
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trying to catch a glimpse of the dark face 
bent over the crimson flower. ‘ Won't 
you tell me that you're a little sorry, too ? 
Miss Newton—Hilda——” 

His vigorous young hand was just 
closing over the pretty little fingers that 
held the dahlia; the dainty little figure 
was yielding to him nothing loth, it 
seemed, when from the further end of the 
grass walk a third voice broke in upon 
their téte-d-téte, and as they started in- 
stinctively apart Mrs. Romayne, accom- 
panied by their hostess, came sauntering 
towards them, 

“Taking a farewell look at the quaint 
old walk, Julian?” she said with suave 
carelessness as she drew near them. 
“The garden is looking too beautiful this 
morning, isn’t it, Miss Newton? What a 
lovely dahlia that is you were showing 
Julian !” 

She looked smilingly at Miss Newton as 
she spoke, apparently quite unconscious 
that the girl’s face was quite white—not 
with embarrassment, disappointment, or 
emotion, but with sheer angry resentment 
—and she moved on as she spoke, tacitly 
compelling Miss Newton to move on at 
her side, while Julian and the other lady 
followed, perforce together. 

“We have only about ten minutes more, 
Tm afraid,” she said, “I was just taking 
a last stroll round the place with Mrs. 
Ponsonby. I’m afraid we shall find London 
rather unbearable to-night. The call of 
duty is always so very inconvenient !” 

She was leading the way toward the 
house, and her little high-pitched laugh 
eliciting only a monosyllabic response from 
the girl at her side, she resumed what was 
practically a monologue, carried on with a 
suavity and ease which was perhaps over- 
elaborated by just a touch. Her farewells, 
which followed almost immediately on 
their arrival at the house, when a little 
bustle of departure ensued—in which Miss 
Newton took no part, that young lady 
having promptly disappeared—were cha- 
racterised by the same manner, about 
which there was also a little touch of 
suppressed excitement. It was not until 
she and Julian were alone together in a 
first-class carriage of the London express 
that her little gay words and laughs 
ceased, and she let herself sink back in 
her corner, unfolding-a newspaper with a 
short, hardly audible sigh of relief. 

A very slight and indefinable change 
had come to Mrs. Romayne’s face in the 
course of the last two weeks. It had 





been perceptible in her animation, and 
was still more perceptible in her repose. 
The lines about her face which had needed 
special influences to bring them into pro- 
minence during that winter were always 
plainly perceptible now; and they gave 
her face a very slightly careworn look, 
which was emphasized by the expression 
of her eyes and mouth, 

The eyes had always a slightly restless 
look in them in these days ; even now, as 
she read her paper, or appeared to read it, 
there was no concentration in them ; and 
every now and then they were lifted 
hastily, almost furtively, over the paper’s 
edge, The mouth was at once weaker 
and more determined ; weaker, inasmuch 
as it had grown more sensitive, more 
nervously responsive to the movements 
of her restless eyes ; and more determined, 
as though with the expression of a 
constant mental attitude. 

There was a good deal of indecision in 
her face, and its expression varied slightly, 
but incessantly, as she fixed her eyes 
anew on the printed words before her 
after each fleeting glance at the boyish 
face outlined by the cushions opposite. 
As it vacillated, the anxiety in it 
seemed to strengthen to overmastering 
proportions, dominating all that was more 
calculating and carefully judging. She 
laid down her paper at last, with a little 
deliberate rustle, apparently intended to 
attract attention, and as she did so her 
face assumed its ordinary superficial 
vivacity ; an expression which har- 
monised less well with the rather sharp- 
ened features than it had done three 
months before. 

“A good novel, Julian ?” she said airily, 
smothering a yawn as she spoke, and 


indicating with a little gesture. of her 


head the book in Julian’s hand. 

Julian had been holding the book in his 
hand, ever since they left the little Norfolk 
station from which they had started, but he 
had scarcely turned a page. His features 
were composed into an expression of boyish 
resentment, about which there was that 
distinct suggestion of sullenness which is 
the usual outward expression of the hauteur 
of youth. As his mother spoke he flushed 
hotly with angry self-consciousness. 

“ Not particularly,” he said, without 
lifting his eyes. 

There was a moment’s pause, durin 
which Mrs. Romayne’s eyes were fix 
upon him with concentration enough in 
them now, and then she broke into a 
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light laugh, and leaning suddenly forward 
laid one of her hands on his, 

“Poor old boy!” she said, in a tone 
half mocking, half sympathising. ‘It was 
very hard on you, wasn’t it? It’s a cruel 
fate that makes young men so ineligible, 
and girls so pretty, and throws the two 
perversely together! If you’ve any thought 
to spare from yourself, sir, though, I think 
you should bestow a little gratitude upon 
me for my very timely arrival !” 

She laughed again, and in her laugh, 
as in her voice, there was the faintest 
possible touch of reality, and that reality 
was anxiety. Then, as Julian twisted his 
hand from under hers with a gruff and 
almost inaudible: “I don’t see that!” 
she leant back in her seat again with a smile. 

“My dear boy,” she said gaily ; “‘it’s a 
very sad position for you, I admit; but 
for the present you're dependent on 
your mother—not such a very stingy 
mother, eh, sir? I think you'll find it 
will be all right for you, when the right 
young woman turns up, as no doubt she 
will some day. Perhaps you'll find that 
your mother won’t abdicate so very un- 
gracefully. But, you see, it must be the 
right young woman !” 

In spite of the laugh in it, there was a 
ring in the tone in which the words were 
spoken which was full of significance, and 
the significance and the laughter seemed to 
be doing battle together as Mrs. Romayne 
went on, ignoring Julian’s interjection : 

“‘T don’t think you would have found it 
a very pleasant situation, to be engaged to 
Miss Newton with the prospect before you 
of keeping her waiting until you had made 
your fortune at the bar, and I’m sorry to 
say I don’t share your conviction of the 
moment, that she is the right young 
woman. She is very pretty, I allow, and 
a very nice girl, no doubt.” Mrs, Romayne’s 
voice grew a little hard as she said the last 
words, ‘ But she’s not at all the sort of girl 
that I should like you to marry. She has 
no money, in the first place.” 

“T have enough for both,” said Julian 
impetuously, and then stopped short and 
coloured crimson. 

His mother broke into a merry laugh. 

*“No, poor boy!” she said, “I have 
enough for both! That’s just what I want 
you to remember in your intercourse with 
pretty girls, After all, you know, the 
position has its advantages! You may 
flirt as much as you like while you're 
known to be dependent on your mother, 
and no one will take you too seriously.” 


Jalian did not echo her laugh, nor did 
he make any comment on her words. He 
sat with his face turned away from her, and 
a rather strange expression in his eyes— 
an expression which was at once unformed 
and mutinous. His mother could not see 
it, but the outline of his profile apparently 
disturbed her. The anxiety in her face 
deepened again, mixed this time with 
an expression of doubt and self-distrust. 
As though to emphasize the lightness of 
her preceding tone, she turned the conver- 
sation into a comment on the landscape, 
and took up her paper again. 

The remainder of the journey Passed in 
total silence; and the drive home from 
the station was silent, too. An arrival in 
London at the end of September is not a 
very pleasant proceeding, unless it is ap- 
proached with considerable industry, deter- 
mination, and a large stock of energy. The 
butterflies of society, and, indeed, a large 
proportion of the bees, have not yet re- 
turned. Those who have returned have 
done so under stern compulsion to begin 
the winter’s work; and there is a general, 
all-pervading sentiment as of the end of 
holidays and the beginning of term time. 

The day that had been so radiantly lovely 
in Norfolk had evidently been oppressively 
hot and airless in town, and the general 
air of exhaustion and squalor, which such 
circumstances areapt to produce in London, 
did not help to render its appearance more 
attractive. 

Number twenty-two, Queen Anne Street, 
Chelsea, itself seemed to be touched by the 
general depression. The summer flowers 
in the window-boxes had been taken away, 
and their successors were apparently wait- 
ing for orders from the mistress of the 
house, and as Mrs. Romayne and Julian 
entered the hall, there was that indefinable 
atmosphere about the house which two 
months’ abandonment to even the best of 
servants is apt to produce—an atmosphere 
which is the reverse of cheerful. There 
were letters lying on the hall-table, one of 
which Mrs. Romayne handed to Julian 
with the comment: “ From Mr, Allardyce, 
isn’t it, Julian? Will he be ready for you 
to-morrow ?” 

Julian’s legal studies were, in fact, to 
begin in earnest on the following day; and 
when, the next morning, he said good-bye 
to his mother and set out for the Temple, 
she followed him to the door with a laugh- 
ing “‘Good speed.” That, at least, was her 





ostensible motive, but there was something 
in her face as she laid her hand on his arm 
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as he turned away on the doorstep which 
suggested that the last words she said to 
him were those that she had really 
followed him to say. 

“ What time shall you be back, Julian ?” 

And as he answered carelessly : 

“T can’t tell; not till dinner-time, I 
expect,” there came into her eyes a curious 
shadow of yearning anxiety. 

“Take care of yourself, sir!” she said 
lightly, and went back into the house. 

That shadow lived in her eyes all day as 
she went about giving orders and “ putting 
things to rights,” as she said; striving, in 
fact, with a concealed earnestness which 
seemed somewhat disproportionate to its 
object, to give the house that peculiar air 
of brightness which had been so charac- 
teristic of it, and whish somehow did not 
seem 80 easily to be obtained as formerly. 

Her face was gaiety itself, however, 
when she stood in the drawing-room as the 
dinner-bell rang, very daintily dressed in a 
tea-gown which Julian had admired, waiting 
for her son. A moment elapsed and 
Julian dashed downstairs, breathless and 
apologetic, but rather sparing of his words. 
His first day’s work hardly seemed to have 
dissipated the cloud which had hung about 
him that morning at breakfast, and as his 
mother slipped her hand playfully into his 
arm with a laughing word or two of forgive- 
ness, he turned and led her out of the 
room without the response which wou!d 
have been natural to him. 

‘Have you had a pleasant day ?” said 
Mrs. Romayne lightly, as they sat down to 
dinner. 

‘Pretty well,” returned Julian, in- 
differently. He said no more, and Mrs. 
Romayne, with one of her quick, half- 
furtive glances at him, began to talk of 
her own day. She had paid some calls in 
the afternoon, and had a great deal of 
news for him as to who had and who had 
not returned to town, and a great deal of 
gossip which was both amusing in itself, and 
rendered more amusing by the piquant ani- 
mation with which she retailed it. It failed 
to rouse much interest in Julian, apparently, 
however, and after a time his mother 
returned to her original topic—sgain with 
a quick, anxious glance at his face, 

“Did you find Mr. Allardyce easy to 
work with?” she enquired, interestedly 
this time. 

* Yes ; I suppose so,” was the unrespon- 
sive response, i 

‘“* How long did he keep you?” 

“*T got away at four o’clock.” 





Something seemed to leap in Mrs. 
Romayne’s eyes—to be instantly sup- 
pressed—as she said, with an indifference } 
which any ear keener than Jalian’s might 
have detected to be forced : 

‘Four o'clock! And what have you 
been doing since then, may I ask? You 
did not come in till a quarter-past seven.” 

Perhaps Julian felt the inquisition in 
the question, though he was conscious of 
nothing unusual in his mother’s voice ; for 
he answered, rather briefly : 

“T went to the Garrick with a fellow.” 

‘What fellow?” demanded his mother 
in the same tone. 

Julian moved impatiently. 

‘There's another fellow reading with } 
Allardyce,” he answered. ‘ Griffiths—he 
took me in.” 

As though the suppressed impatience 
of his tone had not escaped her, Mrs. 
Romayne found herself reminded at this 
point of something she had heard that 
afternoon during one of her visits. And 
she proceeded to place her little piece of 
news before Julian with every advantage 
that narration could give it, though her 
face looked rather thin and sharp as she 
talked. Dinner was over by this time, and 
as she finished with a laugh, she rose from 
her seat, and put her hand on Julian’s arm. 
His face was somewhat bored and die- 
satisfied, as though his mother's effort for 
his entertainment entirely failed to com- 
pensate him for the merry house-parties 
of the last month. 

“TI think I shall have to come and keep 
you company while you smoke your cigar,” 
she said lightly ; adding, with an assump- 
tion of a sudden thought on the subject 
which was not wholly successful: “ By- 
the-bye, the Garrick club must be a most 
attractive spo: if you stayed there from 
four o’clock till seven ?” 

Julian took a quick step forward. The 
movement might have been due to his 
desire to open the door for her, or it might 
have been an expression of the irritation 
of which his face was full. 

“T didn’t get there at four,” he said. 
“T really don’t know what time it was, 
bus it must have been nearly five. And I 
walked home ; so I left somewhere about 
half-past six.” 

The irritation was in his voice as well as 
in his face; and his mother patted him gaily 
on the shoulder, with her most artificially 
self-deriding little laugh. 

‘*He’s quite annoyed at being asked s0 
many questions!” she exclaimed, ‘It’s a 
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dreadful nuisance to have such a silly old 
mother, isn’t it? Bat you haven't told me 
what Mr, Griffiths is like yet ?” 

Julian had tried to laugh in answer to 
her first words; but the sound produced 
had been almost as greatly wanting in 
reality as had been the ease of his mother’s 
tone, and he answered now with undis- 
guised impatience. 

‘Like? Oh, he’s like—any other fellow, 
mother. Nothing particular, one way or 
the other.” He paused a moment, and 
then added hastily: ‘I was rather think- 
ing of running down to the club this 
evening, dear, if you wouldn’t mind being 
alone. I want to hear whether Loring has 
come back. There’s just a chance he 
might be there, you know.” 

He had said that morning that there was 
no likelihood of Loring’s returning for 
another two or three days; but Mrs. 
Romayne forbore to remind him of that 
fact. Nor did she allude to the conviction 
which had turned her suddenly rather 
pale, that his thoughts of going down to 
the club had arisen within the last few 
minutes, 

“Very well, dear,” she said, smiling up 
at him. “Go, by all means, Oh, no! I 
shall be quite happy with a book.” 

He did not look back at her as he left 
the room after another word or two, or the 
expression on her face might have arrested 
even his youthfully self-centred and pre- 
occupied attention. 

Loring was not at the club, nor was 
there any information to be obtained 
there as to his movements. Julian 
played a game of billiards and lost it 
through sheer carelessness, and then de- 
termined to go home again. He would 
walk part of the way he said to himself, 
though he had had one walk that day. He 
wanted to ‘think things over.” 

The phrase was serious, and by com- 
parison with the process to which it was 
attached, grandiloquent. Julian’s mental 
apparatus was at present as undeveloped 
as that of a fashionable young man of four- 
and-twenty may usually be taken to be. 
The process of “ thinking things over,” as 
conducted within his good-looking head, 
involved no stern process of reasoning, no 
exhausting system of logical deduction 
from cause to effect, no carefully-balanced 
opinions of the past or decisions for the 
future, When he proposed to himself to 
“think things over,” in short, he simply 
meant that he should ring a strictly limited 
number of changes on the fact that, as he 





expressed it vaguely to himself, it was 
“awfully hard lines.” 

It had taken him some time to come to 
this conclusion. He had flirted with Miss 
Hilda Newton very happily for the last ten 
days, with a great deal of wholly unneces- 
sary assistance from that young lady her- 
self, without the very faintest definite 
intentions towards her. He had enjoyed 
it, and she had enjoyed it; and the idea 
which had occurred to him once or twice, 
that his mother did not enjoy it, had not 
particularly affected him. Circumstances 
alone would have been responsible for the 
proposal which had so nearly been an 
accomplished fact on the day before. And 
had the speech to Miss Newton, interrupted 
by Mrs. Romayne, reached its legitimate 
conclusion, and received its inevitable 
response, it was extremely likely that he 
might by this time have been the victim of 
a vague consciousness of having made a 
mistake. But it had been interrupted ; 
and a deeply-injured sense of having been 
thwarted was consequently not unnatural 
in its author. That sense of injary which 
might have passed away in mere sentiment, 
but which, on the other hand, might, if it 
had been left untouched by words, have 
developed into a secret breach between 
mother and son, had been focussed and 
rendered definite and tangible, as it were, 
by his mother’s laughing speeches in the 
train. It was as he had sat gazing 
blankly out of window during the last 
half-hour of their journey, that he had 
come to the conclusion before mentioned 
that it was “ awfully hard lines.” 

“Tt makes a fellow feel such a fool!” he 
said to himself as morosely as the uade- 
veloped nature of his temperament per- 
mitted, as he issued moodily from his club 
and started in the direction of Piccadilly. 
“Tt makes a fellow feel such a confounded 
fool!” He could not reduce this general 
principle to detail, but what he really felt 
was something of the sensation of the 
child who realises suddenly and for the 
first time the “‘ pretence ” of the fairyland 
of shadows in which he has been perform- 
ing prodigies of valour. 

All the intercourse with the pretty girls 
of his ‘“‘sets” which Julian had hitherto 
accepted simply and unquestioningly, had 
suddenly become flat, stale, and unprofitable 
to him, All illusions had gone from it, 
and the reality was painfully unsatisfying, 
and wounding to his self-love. There is 
all the difference in the world between 
a vegue understanding and a practical 
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realisation, Julian had known, of course, 
from the very first that he was dependent 
on his mother, but he had never felt it 
until the previous day. He had known 
that marriage without her consent was 
practically impossible for him; but the 
fact had never before been brought home 
to him. The veto which had descended 
so impalpably and decisively upon what 
he was now prepared to characterise as 
his hopes with regard to Miss Newton, 
shrivelling them to nothingness, had also 
shrivelled away all the embellishing haze 
by which the conditions of his life had 
been surrounded. In their new dis- 
tinctness they revealed themselves to him 
as sufficiently bare and unattractive. The 
background to all his thoughts on the 
subject, the background which had grown 
up almost without consciousness on his 
own part, with his first humiliated 
realisation of the facts of the case, and 
which remained a vague, brooding shadow 
in his mind, was resentment against his 
mother; a resentment whicb, taken in 
conjunction with the careless and effusive 
affection of his attitude to her hitherto, 
threw a curious light on his relations with 
her. But against this background, and 
affecting him far more keenly, was a sore 
sense that life had suddenly lost its savour 
for him. The charm of flirtation. had 
vanished utterly before his mother’s words 
as to its harmlessness. The privilege 
which she assigned to him seemed to 
reduce him to the level of a shadow 
among substances, to put him at a hopeless 
disadvantage with all the women of his 
world, and render his intercourse with 
them a farce of which both they and he 
must be perfectly conscious. 

“Tt’s all such utter humbug!” he said 
to himself, that being the nearest definition 
he could attain of the vague thoughts that 
were passing through his mind, Then 
he ceased to express himself, even mentally, 
and walked along, meditating moodily 
and discontentedly. He was walkin 
along Piccadilly when he found his thoughts 
gradually returning to his actual surround- 
ings as though something were drawing 
them, unconsciously to himself, as ex- 
traneous objects which one is not even 
aware of noticing will sometimes do, 

It was about eleven o’clock : not a very 
pleasant time in Piccadilly; and the 
pavement was by no means crowded. The 
first detail to which he awoke was the 
hilarious demeanour of a young man just 
in front of him, who was walking, very 





unsteadily, in the same direction as him- 
self. He was a young man of the 
commonest cockney type, obviously in the 
maudlin stage of intoxication. 

As Julian’s senses became more fully 
alive he noticed, a pace or two in front of 
the young man, the shabbily-dressed figure 
of a girl. She was walking hurriedly and 
nervously, and as the young man quickened 
his uneven steps in response to a sudden 
quickening of hers, Julian saw that the 
intoxicated speeches which had first grown 
into his own meditation were addressed 
to the girl, and that she was trying in 
vain to escape from them. It was nota 
particularly uncommon sight for a London 
street, and a half-indignant, half-careless 
glance would naturally have been all the 
attention Julian would have vouchsafed 
it, But as the pair preceded him up 
Piccadilly ; the girl shrinking and afraid— 
afraid to attract attention by too rapid 
movements—afraid, as her nervous un- 
decided glances around her showed, of the 
help a protest might attract to her as much 
as of her pursuer; the man, sodden and 
brutal, absolutely destitute for the moment 
of reasoning faculty; Julian found his 
attention fascinated by them. 

A spark of natural youthful chivalry, 
entirely undeveloped by his life, stirred 
in him. He quickened his steps, in- 
voluntarily apparently, and with no definite 
intention, for he was just passing them 
with a quick, undecided glance at the girl 
when he saw her stop suddenly and shrink 
back against a neighbouring shop -front, 
Whether a faint shrick really came from 
her or not he never knew, but her eyes 
met his and appealed to him almost as if 
without the owner’s consciousness. The 
man had laid a hot, dranken hand upon 
the worn, ungloved fingers. 

Julian stopped. 

“Let go!” he said peremptorily. His 
tone was so sharp, and the interference 
was so sudden and unlooked-for, that the 
man, stupid with drink, did as he was 
hidden as if involuntarily. “Be off!” 
continued Julian in the same tone. 

The man stared at him for a minute, 
and broke into a maudlin laugh, a dis- 
cordant snatch of a comic song, and 
staggered on his way, as though the 
sudden breaking of his chain of ideas had 
obliterated the girl from his memory. 

She was standing, as Julian turned to 
her, leaning back against the shop-front, 
shaking from head to foot, but evidently 
making a violent effort to control herself. 
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“Thank you, sir,” she murmured 
tremulously, and was moving to go on her 
way with faltering, trembling footsteps, 
when Julian stopped her. 

“This is not a nice place to be alone 
in,” he said almost involuntarily, ‘ Have 
you far to go?” 

He had looked at her for that moment 
during which she had stood motionless, 
with her face outlined against the dark 
shutter, with a strangely mingled feeling 
that her face was wonderfally unlike any 
with which he was acquainted; and yet 
that he had actually seen it—seen it before, 
and experienced the same half-startled, half- 
wondering sensation. It was white now 
to the very lips, and the great, brown 
eyes, dark and liquid, looked out from 
under their soft lashes and beautiful, level 
eyebrows, wide with terror and distress, 
Her features were beautifully formed, 
though they were so thin and worn that it 
would never have occurred to Julian to 
class her among the ranks of pretty girls, 
But the real charm of her face lay about 
her mouth. It was very strong—though 
the strength was latent and entirely un- 
conscious; very simple, and very sweet ; 
and even the pallor of her lips and the 
slight trembling about them could not 
detract from the beauty of the line they 
made. Her hair, as Julian noticed, was of 
a soft black and very luxuriant. She was 
rather tall, and her shabby jacket con- 
cealed and spoilt the outline of her figure ; 
but the set of her well-shaped head was 
full of instinctive grace. 

She paused a moment before she 
answered him, looking into his face with 
a simple directness which had a dignity of 
its own. 

‘© Yes, sir,” she said in a low voice, which 
shook a little in spite of her evident efforts 
to steady it; ‘to the Brompton Road.” 

“But you're not going to walk, are 
you?” said Julian. 

Apparently her glance at his face had 
satisfied her. She answered him this time 
without hesitation. 

‘* Yes, sir,” she said. 

Her voice was very musical and refined. 
It harmonised better with her face than 
with her worn, work-girl’s dress, and the 
dignified deference of her manner. 

“Then you must let me see you safely 
part of the way, at any rate,” said Julian 


| impulsively. 


She hesitated, and looked at him again, 
and this time the large eyes grew moist 
with tears, 





“It’s very silly of me,” she said 
tremulously. “I—I think it was his 
touching me that upset me so.” 

She had been rubbing one hand, all this 
time, mechanically and involuntarily, as it 
seemed, over the hand on which that 
drunken touch had fallen. 

“T did try to get a’bus, but they were 
all full. I couldn’t let you take such 
trouble.” 

It needed only the unconscious gratitude 
of those words to convince Julian that it 
would be no trouble whatever. And he 
asserted the same with an assumption of 
—9 and masterfulness quite new to 

im. 

It was an hour and a half later when 
his mother, sitting up, wakeful, in her 
own room, caught the slight sound made 
by his latch-key in the door, and noticed 
&® moment's pause before the door was 
opened. In that pause there had come to 
Julian one of those sudden flashes of light 
which sometimes illuminate a vainly- 
pondered question. 

“Of course!” he said to himself, as he 
shut the door with a bang. ‘Of course! 
I knew I'd seen her before! In the 
thunderstorm, the night I dined with 
Garstin !” 





THE OLD IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


THE old Parliament House in Dablin 
stands where it did, on College Green, 
its graceful classic columns relieving the 
dark and heavy facade of the adjacent 
buildings of Trinity College. Though the 
Parliament itself ceased to exist with the 
beginning of the present century, should 
any of its old Members obtain leave to 
visit once more these glimpses of the 
moon, he would find himself fairly well at 
home in the precincts of the house, while 
he would not be startled out of his ghostly 
propriety by any marvellous changes in the 
general aspect of the Irish metropolis. 
Like the enchanted palace in the fairy 
tale, the city seems to have enjoyed a 
hundred years’ trance, troubled, perhaps, 
now and then by uneasy dreams. Its once 
fashionable streets, its still dignified squares, 
are of the grim and rigid, but solid and 
comfortable, pattern of the eighteenth 
century ; its public buildings of the sober, 
limited classicality then in vogue. The 
prints of a hundred years ago depict the 
city of to-day in its principal features. 

The scene is there, all ready to be re- 
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peopled with actors that once graced the 
stage. Let us enter the old Parliament 
House, It is now the Bank of Ireland, and 
many 4 provincial English town hall would 
make it look insignificant if placed beside 
it. Bat there is something quietly dignified 
about it, with its classic portico and Corin- 
thian colonnades. The really charming 
chamber that once served as the Irish 
House of Commons remains pretty much 
as it was, but filled with counters and 
desks, and echoing to the rattle of coin 
and the clank of scales and scoops, instead 
of the inspiring eloquence of a Grattan 
or a Curran. It is a handsome rotunda, 
lighted from above and enclosed by a 
circular arcade which communicated with 
committee-rooms, coffee-rooms, and every 
other part of the House. Above the 
arcade rises a graceful gallery, enclosed 
with Ionic columns, forming a series of 
balconies, which formed the ladies’ and 
strangers’ gallery of the old House of 
Commons, 

Fill the gallery with the beauty, rank, 
and fashion of the old Irish kingdom ; 
remove the desks, the money-changers, 
the ledgers, and replace them with rows 
upon rows of benches, rising amphitheatre- 
wise, and crowded with eager Members of 
the House, all in full tenue, with powdered 
heads, The Speaker sits in his canopied 
chair with all the dignity of the first 
gentleman of Ireland; in front are the 
clerks at their table with the gilded rails, 
where lies the massive gilded mace. 

Now a thrill runs through the assem- 
blage; all eyes are turned to the floor 
of the House; the ladies lean eagerly 
forward, encircling the whole House with 
the charm of their presence ; fresh arrivals 
squeezo themselves into the galleries 
behind ; the Speaker’s sonorous voice is 
heard, and in response there steps forward 
a slight, bowed figure, with a rather 
wizened face, and dressed in the uniform 
of a volunteer of 82. It is Henry Grattan, 
and the House rises at him and drowns 
his opening words in the enthusiasm of its 
greeting. 

Such a moment was that of the famous 
declaration by Henry Grattan of the inde- 
pendence of the Irish legislature in 1782, 
when the Parliament reached its cul- 
minating point in power and influence. 
Among its Members, distinguished for wit 
and brilliance in debate, was John Pailpot 
Curran, the delight of the Irish Bar; yet 
singularly mean and sottish-looking, and a 
sloven among associates distinguished by 





their elegant manners and foppish ex- 
teriors. But when he opened his lips all 
this was forgotten, and few ventured to 
measure wits with him in debate, so keen 
was his sarcasm, and so ready the retort 
that covered his adversary with confusion, 
Yet the great wit, towering in his pride of 
place, was once brought down by a humble 
mousing-hawk in the shape of Sir Boyle 
Roche. In every account of the Irish 
Parliament Sir Boyle Roche comes in with 
the persistency of King Charles’s head in 
Mr. Dick’s memorial. His “bird” is as 


well known as the phoenix, and bids fair | 


to share its immortality. 

“Sure, Mr. Speaker,” said Sir Boyle on 
the occasion that has made him famous, 
“how could a man be in two places at 
once—unless he were a bird ?” 

But Sir Boyle is not a mere creation of 
legend. He was a real living man, a fine, 
bluff, soldier-like old gentleman, holding 


some post at the Viceregal Court, sitting |, 


for a Government borough, and always 
voting faithfully for the “Castle.” The 
debate one night was on sinecures, which 
Curran had indignantly denounced; and 
twitted by one of the opposite side on 
some personal inconsistency in the matter, 
he replied hotly : 


“Sir, I am the guardian of my own. 


honour,” 
To which Sir Boyle neatly rejoined : 
“Then the gentleman himself has got a 
very pretty sinecure,” ; 
Bat while men like Sir Boyle Roche 


gave a touch of humour to the scene, there | 


was no lack of brilliant speakers and 
debaters on either side. Henry Flood 
appears upon the scene, backed by strong 
popular feeling as a powerful advocate for 
Parliamentary reform. The old Irish 
House had three hundred Members, but 
the greater part of these were returned by 
small pocket boroughs, and the Govern- 
ment retained a working majority chiefly by 
the influence of the places and pensions 
at its disposal. Thus the progress of an 
independent Member is described in con- 
temporary rhyms : 


At first he joined the patriot throng, 
But soon perceiving he was wrong, 
He rallied to the courtier tribe, 
Bought by a title and a bribe. 


But Flood’s proposal to change all this 
was rejected by a large majority, and the 
Parliament remained ‘“ unreformed” to the 
last hour of its existence, and, as to the last, 
Roman Catholics were excluded from the 
House, it could hardly claim a thoroughly 
representative character. 
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Yet the Irish House did to a greater 
degree than might have been expected 
represent the country, its feelings, its 
emotions, and aspirations, and it repre- 
sented still more strongly the charac- 
teristics of the Irish gentleman of the 
period. Never was such a time of feasting 
and jollification as the palmy days of the 
Irish Parliament. The county elections 
were a continued scene of fighting, fun, 
and revelry. It is one continuous Donny- 
brook Fair, and the country elector, with a 
good coat on his back, and money clinking 
in his pocket, 

Steps into a tent, just to spend half-a-crown, 
teps out, meets a friend, and for joy knocks him 


down 
With his sprig of shillelah and shamrock so green ! 


With the same gaiety of heart, the gentle- 
men fovght their battles with more deadly 
weapons. 

At that time duelling was a recognised 
part of the social code. The “ thirty-six 
commandments ” arranged by the gentle- 
men of Galway formed a complete set of 
rules on all the punctilios of the duello, 
According to the printed rules of Galway, 
seconds if desirous may exchange shots at 
right angles to their principals, and lest 
the gentlemen should have forgotten their 
mathematics, there is a diagram to explain 
“how this right-angled fire is arranged. 

The pistol was the national weapon, the 
long, heavy duelling pistol, which was 
handed to the principal by his second; 
“the flints hammered, and the feather- 
spring set.” Some Irish gentlemen who 
had served in France tried to substitute 
the small sword for the pistol, and a 
duelling club was formed in Dublin—" a 
most agreeable and useful association ”— 
the members of which styled themselves 
the ‘' Knights of Tara,” and who strove by 
practice in the fencing-school, and on the 
field of honour, to bring the rapier into 
fashion again. But their practices were 
denounced as “frivolous” by the regular 
] blazers, and national habits were too strong 
for the innovators. ‘‘ Well hit, but no 
lives lost,” was the bulletin most hoped 
for on the conclusion of a duel, for the 
kindly Irish nature recoiled from occasion- 
ing the death of a neighbour, and perhaps 
a friend, but wounds were glorious, and 
none could doubt the honour of one who 
had been winged on such an occasion. 

Bat when the elections had bsen fought 
out, and the consequent duels, it was with 
Joyous anticipations that the newly-elected 
Member took his departure for the opening 





of Parliament in Dablin. A chariot with 
six horses was the usual equipage of the 
country gentleman when he made his 
usual visit to the metrdpolis. Strange to 
say, according to our insular notions of 
Irish management, the roads were better, 
and better kept, than English roads of the 
period, and they were probably much 
safer, for we hear little of the exploits of 
the highwayman, who then flourished so 
exceedingly upon the highways and by- 
ways of England. 

Once arrived in Dublin there was plenty 
of brightness and movement in the scene. 
There were Dukes with ribbons and stars 
driving up and down in fine emblazoned 
chariots with prancing horses, there were 
lovely women moving about the streets, 
horsemen and horsewomen, the military 
exquisite with his Bond Street airs, the 
hard-riding, hard-drinking Irish buck in 
his bell-crowned hat, tight breeches and 
hessians, and with him the old Count 
who had served in France, with a long 
* queue,” a gold-laced hat, and long skirts to 
a laced waistcoat. Pcstchaises dash about 
with new arrivals, and the young Member 
is seized upon at once by friendly Members 
of his party. He must be introduced to 
the House, he must stand his trial, a round 
of dinners in which his mother wit and 
capacity for champagne and claret are 
severely tested, amid the fire of “jeux 
d’esprit,” and endless popping of corks. 

The theatre, too, is open, the old theatre 
in Crow Street, lighted by tallow candles 
stuck in tin sconces hung from above the 
stage, and lowered every now and then to 
be snuffed ; but lighted, too, by some of 
the brightest eyes in Christendom, for 
the boxes are crowded with dark but 
lovely Irish women, all in full gala dress, 
and enjoying equally the dignified move- 
ments of the stage heroes and heroines and 
the occasional tumultuous outbursts in the 
pit and gallery where collegians and towns- 
folk were often engaged in desperate 
combat, while the soldiers on guard on 
either side of the stage looked calmly on. 

In the streets were patrolling the watch- 
men with cloaks and rattles, but with little 
of the Dogberry spirit about them, for as a 
rule they were of a hearty sympathy with 
all kinds of fan, and would run half a mile 
to be present at a promising bit of fighting, 
and never think of spoiling it. 

And when the “House” was fairly 
formed and business in full train the same 
convivial spirit animated its Members, 
On the day of voting supplies it was the 
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practice of the Speaker to invite the whole 
House to dinner, and Government and 
opposition mingled in hearty conviviality— 
while on the morrow they would fall to on 
the estimates, with excellent knowledge 
and judgement, and with an industry quite 
marvellous to less seasoned observers, 
Among private Members distinguished 
alike for jovial and business qualities was 
Mr. Bagenal, of Danleckny, a man of 
immense estate, who had travelled much, 
and brought home a fine reputation for 
wild exploits. He had fought a prince, 
jilted a princess, made drunk the Doge of 
Venice—or was it the Commander of the 
Faithful !—anyhow, he had carried off a 
duchess, scaled a convent wall, had been, 
very properly, laid hold of by the Inquisi- 
tion, escaped its clutches, and then to 
Paris, where he had met the best swords- 
men of the day with foil and naked steel. 

But Bagenal was unspoilt by foreign 
customs. At home he was equally ready 
with the pistol. A young connection of 
his was poor Bagenal Harvey, also a 
Member of the House, a man of fortune 
and of high courage, who eventually took a 
leading part in the Irish rising, and was 
hanged by the victorious soldiers. Just 
to try the young man, the elder Bagenal 
challenged him without disclosing any 
cause, a thing he was entitled to do 
according to the Galway canon. Harvey, 
who was a little nettled at the course 
pursued, fired at once on the word being 
given, and put a bullet through the other’s 
hat. ‘Why, you young dog, you had 
like to have killed your godfather,” cried 
the other, throwing down his pistol. “ But 
you'll do. And now go to Dunleckny 
and order breakfast.” 

Curran, too, and the Chancellor, Lord 
Clare, went out together, and Grattan, 
although he could not stop the progress of 
the Bill of Union, had out Mr. Corry, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and shot 
him before breakfast. Another member 
of the minority being hurt by some 
expressions of an Excise officer, and not 
deigning to go out with a “ gauger,” 
challenged the Secretary of the Revenue 
Board, a Major somebody, who was in- 
clined to be restive under this weight of 
official responsibility, and consulted the 
head of the Ministry on the subject, who 
replied : “‘ Surely, as the head of a depart- 
ment you can’t be expected to take up the 
quarrels of your subordinates; but as a 
military officer it would seem strange to 
refuse such an invitation.” So the major 





went out, but escaped with life, while he 
earned the frendship of his late adversary 
for his “ very handsome behaviour.” 

But on the whole, as Sir Jonah Barring- 
ton, the chronicler of the last days of the 
Irish Parliament, reluctantly admits, the 
non-patriotic party showed more spirit 
than the others in offering battle. This 
he ascribes to Lord Castlereagh, the Irish 
Secretary, who gathered about twenty 
young fellows of fighting families among 
his warm supporters in the House to 
breakfast at the opening of the session, 
when they so worked upon each other as 
to form a band pledged to go out with 
any of the Opposition who felt like 
fighting ; and, alas, there were not as many 
young men of spirit on the other side to 
give them partners in the dance. 

Where was the fighting Fitzgerald, 
the great duellist and- bully, who would 
have been invaluable in such a crisis? 
Alas, he had made a mistake some years 
before, and shooting a man without proper 
forms, had been hanged for murder. Yet 
a few years earlier he had commanded a 
troop of light horse, raised among the 
volunteers of ’82, and had escorted his 
uncle, the Bishop of Derry, to the Parlia- 
ment House when the Bishop made his 
entry into Dublin to join the Irish Con- } 
vention in almost royal state, . 

But now that we are among bishops it 
is as well to proceed to the House of 
Lords. That remains almost untouched 
by the hands of time, and just as it must 
have appeared to the few Irish peers who 
sat in it last, just long enough to pass the 
Act of Union. A handsome chamber, but 
of no great capacity, forty feet long by 
thirty wide, according to the book of 1792, 
and neither more nor less, probably, at this 
present moment. The ceiling is. arched, 
and enriched with gilding and devices, and 
an alcove at one end afforded space for the 
throne, and here the Viceroy would take 
his station when he came to open Parlia- 
ment “with more splendour than Majesty 
itself.” Corinthian columns and fiorid 
recesses break the monotony of the tunnel- 
shaped chamber, and the walls are adorned 
with old tapestry, the subjects of which | 
are the Battles of the Boyne and of Augh- 
rim, All this part of the House is of the 
date of the original building, which was 
commenced in 1729 on the site of Cary’s 
hospital, and finished ten years later. But 
a considerable extension of the building to 
the westward was made between the years 
1787 and 1794, including a large hall for 
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chairmen to wait for Members with their 
chairs. 

For it was in sedan chairs that the 
Members chiefly came down to the House, 
always, it will be remembered, in full dress, 
till the last gloomy days, when more care- 
lessness was shown. ‘The first instance of 
innovation on the established custom was 
on the eve of an important division, when 
the Serjeant-at-Arms rushed into the House 
in an excited manner and exclaimed that a 
Member had arrived in his boots, and 
demanded admission! The Speaker after 
some hesit.tion decided to admit the 
Member, who proved to be Colonel Totten- 
ham, who had ridden sixty miles to be 
present at the division, and who presented 
himself splashed up to the eyes and in huge 
jack-boots. F'rom that time any looseness in 
apparel was referred to Tottenham’s boots, 

But the last hours of the old Irish 

Parliament were approaching. Mr, Pitt 
and the English Ministry had set their 
affections on a legislative union, and the 
money had arrived that was to purchase 
the reluctant bride. Yet the Parliament, 
although elected under strong Government 
pressure, showed itself reluctant to seal 
its own doom. In a previous session 
there had been a majority of six against 
the Union. The Irish House, unlike 
‘the sister House in England at that 
time, divided without any pretence at 
secrecy, and lists of those voting were at 
once published, red and black lists, and it 
is needless to say that on this occasion the 
blackest of black lists contained the names 
of those voting for the Union, who had a 
very uneasy time of it as they made their 
way home by devious paths, and sometimes 
under strange disguises. But a mighty and 
enthusiastic crowd received the patriotic 
Members, and when the Speaker's carriage 
was seen above the sea of heads, and the 
Speaker took his seat, the enthusiasm knew 
no bounds. 

The horses were at once taken out and 
the crowd were preparing to drag the 
Speaker along, when some one in the crowd 
suggested, ‘* Harness the Lord Chancellor !” 
This was Fitzgibbon Lord Clare, the most 
determined promoter of the Union. The 

| suggestion was hailed with a roar of 
approval and delight, and a large portion 
of the mob started in chase of the Chan- 
cellor, who was hunted from place to place, 
and escaped with difficulty from a position 
which would have been at least humiliating, 

Bat in a following session the Govern- 
ment had secured a working majority, and 





those opposed to the Union saw with dismay 
that scarcely a chance remained of saving 
the Irish Parliament. The city was full of 
troops, horse, foot, and artillery were in 
readiness to be massed at all the avenues of 
the Parliament House to protect it in the 
discharge of its painful duty, and the 
populace, discouraged and overawed, 
seemed to have lost the spirit of resist- 
ance. One chance was left; the voice of 
Grattan, possibly, heard in its former tones 
of eloquence, recalling the proudest days of 
Treland’s triumph, might awaken a move- 
ment of enthusiasm that should carry with 
it even those pledged to the Union. Bat 
Grattan was not even in Parliament ; 
wearied and hopeless he had retired from 
the struggle. The first day of the session 
was at hand, the Bill of Union wonld be 
brought in, and only feeble, ineffective 
voices would be raised against it. But 
happily there was a vacancy for Wexford, 
although the Government, knowing that it 
was in the wrong hands, delayed issuing the 
writ till the first day of the session. But 
Grattan was elected by a coup de main. 
He rose from a sick-bed, was carried into 
the House by two friends, and his old spirit 
revived as he found himself once more on 
the scene of his triumphs. He delivered 
an impassioned oration against the Union. 
Hearts were moved, enthusiasm was ex- 
cited, the Government began to fear for 
its majority. All the great dames of the 
land crowded to the scene of combat. 
Lady Castlereagh, one of the finest women 
of the Court, appeared in the Serjeant’s 
box palpitating for her husband’s fate. 

But Lord Castlereagh held his majority 
together by stronger ties than those of 
enthusiasm, and the division showed the 
decisive majority of one hundred and fifty- 
eight against one hundred and fifteen for 
the Union, Then it was felt that further 
resistance was useless, and the last 
scene of all passed before almost empty 
benches, and the Speaker’s voice was heard 
for the last time in the Irish House of 
Commons as he pronounced the Bill as 
read a third time and passed. 





A VISIT TO A LONDON EYE 


HOSPITAL,* 
*You ought to be interested in eye 
hospitals, if any one is,” said my oculist to 





* The ‘‘Royal Eye Hospital,” St. George’s 
Circus, Southwark, 8.E. It was re-opened in 
December last by H.R.H. the Duke of York. 
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me one day, when I had been under a 
long course of treatment at his hands. 
“ Why don’t you come.some day and have 
a look at my new hospital down in South 
London — my ‘baby,’ they call it? I 
should like to take you over it and show 
you all the improvements. No; stop a 
bit! Meet me there at three next Tues- 
day, and see some of the work first ; and 
when that’s over. then we'll go all over 
the hospital, That's a bargain, eh? 
Good-bye, good-bye!” And he bustled 
me off in his usual energetic style. 

I was conscious of a considerable amount 
of trepidation when Tuesday afternoon 
came round, and I started to fulfil my 
engagement. It was the first time I had 
ever been to a hospital in company with a 
doctor, and I had no notion what I might 
or might not see. All sorts of alarming 
visions floated before my eyes. I beheld 
myself gazing with horror at a fearful 
operation, and going down on the floor 
with a heavy flop just at the most critical 
moment, the doctor—who is a tremendous 
enthusiast in his profession—looking round 
at me in disgust, and calling out: “ Here, 
nurse, dash some water in her face! Feel 
in her pocket for smelling-salts—women 
always keep ’em! Bring her round some- 
how! It’s ten thousand pities she should 
miss this!” After which, I should struggle 
to my feet, white and shaken, to see some 
gruesome sight which should stretch me 
on the floor again, eliciting from him a 
contemptuous grunt: “ Oh, she’s no good ! 
Let her lie there, nurse; that’s the best 
place for such poor weaklings !” 

However, in spite of my nervous 
tremors, I did not turn back; and as a 
quarter to three struck, I found myself in 
front of a large unfinished building, stand- 
ing at the junction of tix roads, in the 
heart of a poor and populous district, 
‘The very best place in ths world for a 
hospital,” my enthusiastic friend had said. 
Look where it stands, and see how easy 
it is of access, too! Why, four thousand 
trams and ’buses pass it daily !” 

I soon found that no part of the hospital 
—which replaces an old, small, and ill-con- 
structed building—was yet in use ; but just 
across the road a board caught my eye, di- 
recting me to the ‘Temporary Ouat-Patients’ 
Department” ; and thither I directed my 
steps, feeling pretty secure now that I 
should see no operating-room, and no very 
alarming sights. 

The room in which I found myself was 
quite a small one, and was already crowded 





with patients waiting for advice. There 
was a little corner for the doctor, with a 
table and chair, a strong gas-burner, and 
various little instruments and phials; a 
little dark room—or cupboard rather — 
was close at hand; in a recess sat two 
assistants, waiting to put on bandages or 
try spectacles; and in another part, a 
little screened off, was the lady dispenser, 
to whom the patients had to apply, as they 
passed out, for ointments, medicines, etc. 
Bat it was the patients themselves who 
interested me most. They were evi- 
dently very poor, almost all of them, 
and some were very dirty, too; but 
what struck me most was the patient, 
dejected look on the faces of all except 
the very small children. WhenI remarked 
on this to my neighbour : 

“Well, you see, miss,” he said, “ they 
get nervous about themselves; they don’t 
know how bad they’re going to be, nor 
what'll be done to ‘em. Then some of 
’em that have got others depending on ’em 
—it lays terrible heavy on their minds that 
they may go blind, and then what'll be- 
come of the wife and the kids? Why, there 
was a poor chap come in here about two 
years ago—Doctor’il tell you all about him 
—and he heard he’d very likely lose his 
sight—they couldn’t say for certain just 
then. Well, he went back home, and he 
lay awake all night thinking about what 
ever his wife’d do; and when he got up in 
the morning, his hair had all turned white— 
Doctor hardly knew him for the same man 
next time he came. But he didn’t go blind 
after all, and Doctor’il tell you that the 
strangest of all is that, after he got better, 
the colour of his hair came back too. 
Doctor says he wouldn’t have believed it 
if he hadn’t seen it with his own eyes.” 

I looked round at the patients once 
more, this time with a better understanding 
of their depression. ‘‘ Poor things!” I 
murmured, “I don’t wonder they look 
anxious and sad.” 

“Yes, but jast you wait till Doctor 
comes in, and then you'll see a change,” 
said my neighbour. “He'll brighten ’em 
up fast enough, you'll see, They can't 
hardly feel bad when he’s in the room. 
He'll talk, and joke, and seem to understand 
us all, just like one of ourselves. I’ve 
heard some chaps say, when they come 
away from a doctor, ‘On, he’s a toff—he 
don’t understand nothin’ about blokes like 
us!’ Bat they couldn’t never say it about 
this here one, He'll talk anything to ’em, 
Scotch, Cornish, Welsh, it don’t matter 
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what; ay, and I’ve heard him go on like 
a coster, too; it’d have made your hair 
stand on end to hear him! It was when 
I was in the old ’orspital—the one they’ve 
pulled down now to make room for the 
new un—and there was a coster come in 
that they couldn’t do nothing with—he 
wouldn’t listen to reason nohow. Well, 
Doctor come up, and he began to go on 
just like the coster—not as he was riled, 
you know, miss, but jast the sort of talk 
the coster was used to—and if that coster 
didn’t give in to him like a lamb, and let 
him do all he had a mind to! Then he'd 
go up to another, that wouldn’t have his 
eye out, and say, ‘Come, come! an empty 
house is better than a bad tenant any day, 
ain’t it?’ or something of that kind ; and 
the man’d look at him and say, ‘ All right, 
sir; I believe you're right, sir. Come 
on ! ,” 

While he was talking a cab rattled 
over the stones, and in came the doctor. 
I saw in a minute that my informant had 
been right—he seemed to bring the sun- 
shinewith him. A bright, keen glance round 
the room, a nod at me, and a “ Hallo, 
Smudge!” at my neighbour; and then, 
afcer a minute’s talk with the assistants, 
he sat down, put on his spectacles, and 
set to work. 

While his back was turned, my neighbour 
had just time to whisper with a chuckle: 
“That's because I’m a painter, you see; 
painters are always ‘Smudge’ with him, 
and a carpenter’s ‘Chips,’ and a sweep 
‘Snowball,’ and a plumber, ‘ Never-no-more- 
three-quarters-fourteen’—you know the 
old joke, miss ?” 

I had a vague remembrance of a story 
about a plumber having been overturned 
in a ferry-boat, and having gone to the 
bottom like a stone, by reason of the lead 
piping he had stolen and wound about his 
person; but again I had no time to 
answer, for the doctor had motioned me 
to a chair near him, and was already hard 
at work. 

One by one the patients were called up 
with a “Now then, mum!” “Let’s have 
& look at that kid o’ yours, missus!” 
‘Bring that squint here!” ‘ Come along, 
Redhead!” ‘Here you are, Dust-oh!” 
Little ripples of amusement began to 
tun through the room, many pairs of eyes 
turning to me for sympathy, and saying as 
plainly as eyes could do: ‘ Lor’ bless him! 
Ain’t he a funny gentleman?” It was 
observable, too, that nobody took offence 
at his free-and-easy method of address. 





Even ‘‘ Redhead,” who wore the garb of a 
hospital-nurse, and was much above the 
rest in social station, only laughed and 
shrugged her shoulders a little depre- 
catingly ; while ‘Dust-oh” seemed quite 
pleased that his profession had been 
spotted at once, and ‘thanked his honour 
kindly” when he was told, “That dust- 
yard’s the worst place for- those eyes of 
yours, Can’t you get out o’ the dust into 
the mud, eh? Get ’em to put you on to 
the road-work—see ¢” 

One poor woman—it was evidently her 
first visit—seemed to be a little nervous of 
coming into too close quarters with him, 
and had to be told: “ Sit down, mum, sit 
down! There, now, don’t push your chair 
into the next parish!” But her fears were 
speedily allayed. 

As for the babies, they came up close to 
him as confidingly as if they had known 
him all their lives, and seldom failed to 
respond at once when, trying to get a good 
lock at their poor little weak eyes, he 
chirruped to them and said: “ Now, then, 
Minnie ”—or Gracie, or Johnny—he was 
never at a loss for a name, and never used 
the same twice, unless it might be ‘ Passy” 
or “ Sweetheart ”—“ just you look at my 
red nose!” 

Nothing seemed to escape that keen eye, 
and the brain was evidently equally on 
the alert to discover causes of and remedies 
for the various eye ailments brought under 
his notice. One little servant-girl was 
warned that she was living too near “the 
ditch”; another pale child of fifteen, a fire- 
work-maker, was asked almost directly, 
“You don’t often get a bellyful, do you, 
Puesy?” and on her sorrowfully replying 
in the negative, she was given an in-patient’s 
letter for a hospital, with which she trotted 
joyfully off, the words still ringing in her 
ears: “There, Pussy, you'll get a good 
supper to-night, you'll find.” 

I suppose the average time given to 
each was about three minutes, more to a 
new patient, less to some of the old ones. 
The eyes would be examined, the lids being 
rolled up when necessary; then, a few 
rapid questions asked and answered, the 
patient would be told when to come again, 
and directed to pass on to the assistants, 
or to the dispenser for ointment or lotion, 
these instructions generally closing with 
the rattled off formula, “‘ And, mind, don’t 
let the towel, rag, flannel, sponge, cloth, or 
handkerchief that you use get near any- 
body else’s eyes.” Once, and once only, 
two or three groans proceeded from a poor 
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patient who was having her eye probed by 
one of the assistants; and this was the 
nearest approach to the horrors which my 
ignorance had led me to conjure up, 

At last all the benches were cleared, 
and only two patients remained, one of 
these being a young meat-salesman, who 
had suddenly lost the sight of one eye. 
He was taken into the dark room for a 
few minutes and carefully examined ; then 
he, too, was dismissed, not without hope 
that the sight might yet be restored. 
Only one now remained—my neighbour 
Smudge (I must call him by that name 
for want of a better one) and he had 
already been examined, and was only wait- 
ing for a minute’s chat with the doctor, 
who was now struggling into his overcoat 
with that energy which characterises his 
every movement. 

“T’ve been a-telling this young lady, 
sir,” said Smudge, “that it don’t matter 
what these people talk—Scotch, Welsh, 
Cornish, American, coster talk, anything— 
you're a match for ’em, ain’t you, sir ?” 

But the doctor would not allow this, 

“No, no, Smudge,” he said, “you do 
me too much honour, I’ma tidy band at 
most of these lingos ; but Welsh—why, it 
cracks my jaw even to try it! Did you 
never hear of our old Welshman !—that 
was when I was at a general hospital, 
many years ago now. Well, he came up 
to London all by himself, not knowing 
one jot or tittle of English, and when they 
asked him what he wanted —‘Chwi 
wrythyf hir goleuwch nghludeddle ddyd- 
diau!’ says Taffy. 

‘**Can’t make nothin’ 0’ you!’ says the 
porter, and he hands him over to the 
house-surgeon, who asks : 

“* Well, what is it, my man?’ and out 
it comes again : 

*** Chwi wrythyf hir goleuwch nghluded- 
dle ddyddiau chwythweh !’ 

*¢Q lor’!’ says the house - surgeon ; 
‘take him away, do!’ and off they went 
to the matron, and then to one of the 
other surgeons, and then to me; but we 
couldn’t understand a word ! 

* Well, we clapped him into bed in one 
of the wards, and when I came to look at 
him, I said ; 

*** Why, the poor old chap’s got cataract 
in both eyes !’ 

“We operated upon one of ’em, but he 
didn’t seem to get on much, I couldn’t 
make him out, and at last I gave him some 
pretty strong medicine —I thought he 
seemed to wantit, The next day, when I 





went into the ward, he began stroking 
himself down, and looking as pleased as 
Panch all the while ; and if we didn’t find 
out at last that he had come into the hospital 
because his internal arrangements were all 
awry, and not because of his eyes at all! 

‘Well, we operated upon the other eye 
then, and that did a lot better. I gota 
Welsh parson to come in and see him after 
a bit ; and when the old chap got hold of a 
Welsh Bible, he scurried over the leaves 
like a madman, and presently put his 
finger on a page, and began gabbling out, or 
shouting rather, some gibberish—I didn’t 
know what it was. 

“ * He’s reading out the text: ‘Whereas 
I was blind, now I see,”’ says the minister. 

«Fm |’ says I to myself; ‘maybe that 
minister's just trying to green me.’ 

“So I took down chapter and verse 
when he wasn’t looking, and hunted it up 
at home. And sure enough that was the 
text, just as he’d said, But you see, 
Smudge, there’s one tongue, at any rate, 
that I can’t make any more of than you 
can of Greek. Now, good day, old boy ; 
I’m off to show this lady my ‘ baby.’ ” 

‘What a tremendous amount of work 
you manage to crowd into an hour or 
two!” I said, as we crossed the street, and 
picked our way through loose stones and 
rubbish into the basement of the new 
hospital. 

**A busy man can’t let the grass grow 
under his feet,” was the quick response. 
“ But, mind, I haven’t done with all the 
cases, by any means, when I leave that 
room. To-day there’s nothing special, but 
other daysthere’s alot toseeto. Ireckoned 
that a case I had a while ago gave me 
twenty-six hours’ hard work, The man 
was on the railway—a signalman; he 
came to me about his eyes, and I found 
that he’d never been able to see ten yards 
ahead—think of that !—though he had 
passed the company’s inspector, Well, I 
wasn’t going to let the poor chap suffer 
for what was their fault, and I wasn’t 
going to let the public suffer either ; so I 
worked away, and never rested till I got 
him transferred to something else, I think 
those twenty-six hours were well spent, ill 
as I could spare them.” 

“T needn’t ask if the patients are 
grateful,” I remarked, “for I can see 
plainly enough that they are.” 

“Grateful! They’re a thousand times 
more grateful than rich people are,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘ You should see the children in 
a hospital stretch out their little arms for a 
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hug because they’re so grateful to the 
doctor for taking away that ‘ nasty pain.’ 
And the adults, too—take this for a con- 
trast between rich and poor. We'll have 
the rich first, I went down into the 
country one day to visit a medical brother 
of mine, and when I got there, I saw at 
once that he was a good bit the worse for 
liquor—he’d always been too fond of the 
bottle. Well, just as I was sitting down 
to dinner, he was sent for to attend a lady 
living up at the Hall—a lady of position, 
too, I said I’d go myself, knowing the 
state he was in; so off I went, not waiting 
to get my dinner. It was a pretty long 
case, and about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing I couldn’t hold out any longer, not 
having been offered a morsel of anything ; 
and I asked the butler to get me some 
whisky and milk. 

“**T haven’t got the keys, sir,’ he said. 

‘Then get the keys,’ said I; and I 
had that whisky and milk, not before I 
needed it, 

“T got back to my friend’s house at 
last, and in the afternoon a note came, 
saying that the doctor was wanted again, 
and ending up with, ‘Please come your- 
self; don’t send that spirit - drinking 
doctor !’ 

“Now for the contrast. One evening 
—this was in my student days—when I 
had been desperately hard at work, and 
hadn’t taken off my clothes for three days, 
I had just got in and ordered my dinner up, 
when up came a young coster—he couldn’t 
have been more than twenty—and begged 
ue. to come to his wife—she was terrible 

ad, 

“¢T can’t come, my good fellow,’ says 
I. ‘I’m dead beat, and I’m just going to 
have my dinner, the first meal I’ve sat 
down to for I don’t know how long—you 
can hear my chop frizzling away ever the 
fire now !’ 

“*Then I don’t know what to do!’ he 
says. ‘I’ve been running all over the 
shop this half-hour, and I can’t get no one 
to come, She's suffering terrible— I 
believe she’ll die!’ and as he turned away 
I could hear him regularly blubbing. 

“© Take that chop off the fire !’ I shouted 
out, and off I went with him—a good long 
way off it was, too. I found her pretty bad, 
as he’d said, and with nothing but a bit of 
old carpet thrown over her, But I pulled 
her through all right; and when I got 
outside again, there was that young chap 
waiting for me with a jam-pot full of tea 
in his hand, ‘ Make so bold, sir,’ says he, 





pulling at his hair, ‘ will you take a drink 
of this? I heard you say as your chop 
was to come off the fire, and I’ve just run 
across to the coffee-shop to get you this— 
if you ain’t too proud, sir!’ 

“ But now, come along, and inspect the 
‘baby.’ You shall see it from top to 
toe, if you can spare time to indulge a 
fond father’s raptures.” 

I couldn’t help thinking, in the course of 
this inspection, that he was more like a 
mother than a father to this baby of his, 
so keen was his interest in every little 
detail, so anxious his care that everything 
should be just right. True, I was a perfect 
ignoramus as to the ins and outs of hospital 
construction, but even an ignoramus 
could not fail to see what attention was 
paid to sanitation, comfort, and efficiency, 
and to the special needs of eye-patients, by 
the architect and the enthusiastic helper of 
his now at my side. The out-patients’ 
and the in-patients’ departments were con- 
structed so as to be perfectly distinct from 
each other, to prevent all risk of infection 
to the in-patients ; while the out-patients’ 
department was arranged in such a manner 
that the patients, many of whom will 
naturally be blind, or nearly blind, should 
never have to retrace their steps, or pass 
each other on their way from waiting- 
room to consulting-room, from spectacle- 
room to dispensary, and so on. The 
staircases and passages, again, were narrow 
enough for the patient to touch the wall 
or the hand-rail on either side; the 
doors always opened with the stream of 
patients, so that there could be no danger 
of striking against the edge of an open 
door, and all sharp corners were avoided ; 
while the staircase in the in-patients’ 
department was a double one, swing-bars 
preventing any one from ascending the 
portion used for descent, and vice-versa. 
The kitchens were placed on the top floor 
to prevent any smell of cooking from 
penetrating into the wards ; the hospital 
was warmed throughout with hot water, [ 
which saves the dust of fires, and fitted 
with electric lights, which are far better 
for the eyes than gas. Then there was 
an open roof where the patients could 
take the air ; and finally, as my conductor } 
humorously remarked, even accidents had | 
been arranged for, the enormous cisterns 
on the roof being so placed that if they 
fell at all they must fall outwards, leaving . 
the hospital and the patients intact, 

These are but samples of the ingenious 
and carefully-thought-out contrivances for 
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the general well-being of the patients with 
which the hospital teems; but elaborate 
descriptions of it should only be given by 
those competent to appreciate its merits, 
] and to this class I have no claim to be- 
long. I could only hope, as I wended my 
way to my West End home, that the 
devotion which has been lavished upon 
this work will be appreciated as it de- 
serves, not only by those who benefit by 
it, but by those who, with all the will in 
the world, have not the knowledge or 
skill to themselves devise schemes for the 
benefit of their suffering fellow-creatures ; 
and that this gratitude will be shown by 
& generous response to the appeals for 
funds made by the committee. 





NAPLES AND THE NEAPOLITANS. 
IN TWO PARTS. PART II. 


THE contrast between daytime and night- 
time in Naples is very great. I suppose 
4 itis apt to be so in most places. Bat it 
is peculiarly marked in a city so resonant 
with noise as Naples during the working 
hours. 

I used to welcome the sunset hour for 
many reasons. It was the time for the 
| promenade in the Via Caracciolo — 
that lordly road which skirts the curve 
of the Bay for nearly two miles in the 
fashionable quarter of the place. It 
was the time when Vesuvius put on 
its fairest hues, and Capri was most 
piquant, a clear purple outline against 
the horizon sky. It was the time for 
the evening meal, and for the theatre 
afterwards. And after the theatre no- 
thing could bs more delightful than a 
stroll by the quiet waterside in the star- 
light, with the lamps of the palaces of the 
city rising amphitheatrically towards the 
land, the glint of the stars in the still sea, 
and the sweet, cool air. 

Vesuvius is, of course, always interest- 
ing to the stranger. It is something 
to be ascended, as a matter of course, 
The visitor’s eyes go towards it in- 
evitably whenever he is outside his hotel. 
Its cloud masses are so suggestive when 
the weather is unsettled. When all the 
heavens are blue, and the sun burns upon 
the city, there is something amazingly 
eerie in the calm moving column of vapour 
which mounts to the empyrean from its 
dimpled summit. When the hateful 
sirocco claps a pain into one’s head, and 
the volcano is expunged, the imagination 
trifles with the mountain, and wonders 





what freaks it is playing behind the veil. 
Besides, there is then a very remarkable 
look about its inky nether spurs, with the 
vivid lines of greenery upon them, and 
the white houses of Portici and Torre del 
Greco like coral sand upon the coast where 
the sea laves it. 

Its fairest mood of all, however, is when 
the sun has gone down towards Posilipo. 
Marvellous then are the hues of deep 
purple, turquoise, and pale pink, in which 
it successively attires itself. And at this . 
moment hundreds of carriages are whirling 
up and down the Via Caracciolo, where 
the Bay faces the volcano; and the ex- 
quisite pageant is wrought out for the 
diversion of their occupants. But the 
leaden colours of night soon oust these 
diviner tints, and when the stars are out, 
there are few carriages left in the Via. 

By the way, there is a socialistic cast 
about this Neapolitan Rotten Row which 
edifies, There are no ushers to forbid the 
entrance into the procession of vehicles of 
a humble kind. Thus a coster may—indeed, 
he often does—follow a Duke. Nor does 
the Dake feel affronted. As like as not, 
the Duke’s daughters, superbly - shaped 
young women with black tresses a yard in 
length, smile genially at tha coster when- 
ever he makes a pretence of urging his 
battered little donkey to take precedence of 
the fine Sicilian steeds of their father’s 
brougham. 

Others are in this formal promenade 
who, though they make a fair show of im- 
portance, are nearly as poor as the coster 
himself. They are people of rank, with a 
high lineage, but, unfortunately, little cash. 
These are they who dine on macaroni and 
new Posilipo (two parts water to one 
part wine), and who have to summon all 
their wits into solemn conclave when they 
need a new pair of gloves. Heaven only 
knows how they manage to keep out of 
pawn the ancestral carriage, with its 
heraldic bearings and antique gear; or to 
hire the unhappy horse with the prominent 
ribs, which carries them along with such 
a methodical jaunty trot. But they do it, 
and while they are in the Via Caracciolo, 
they hold their heads as high as their sires 
were wont, and at a much haughtier angle 
than any Neapolitan Prince of the modern 
school would think of adopting. 

As for the afterwards, however, it is 
bound to be a little grim. But they sacri- 
fice nobly to their pride. 

Far otherwise is the life of the rich man 
in Naples. He may have pleasures for 
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every hour of the day, and dine in the 
evening in his ‘‘ palazzo” overlooking the 
sea, with a garden of sweet-scented orange 
trees baneath one window, and the strains 
of guitars and song elsewhere as a tribute 
of homage to his wealth. His yacht alone 
is a treasure worth sighing for in this 
beautiful Bay, and of course all houses are 
open to him. 

To tell the truth, the Neapolitan “ can- 
zoni,” or ballads, become a nuisance at 
times. One hears them carolled forth in 
all the Neapolitan province. They are an 
industry of considerable importance. The 
authors and composers do well by them, 
for are not the broadsheets sold in the 
streets as commonly as matches or glasses 
of water with lemon-juice? And hundreds 
of muscular rascals who ought to turn 
their bodies to better account make a 
capital livelihood by singing them through 
the city. 

Oa a warm evening one’s dinner at the 
restaurant would be incomplete without 
the thrumming of two or three guitars 
or mandolines outside or even in the 
dining-room. When the songsters have 
started echoes in every corner which take 
many minutes to die away, they gather 
their harvest of coppers and Bravas, 
and depart to leave the arena open to a 
new troop of minstrels with another ballad 
upon their tongues. 

All the world sings these catches; in 
the tram-cars, on board the steamers, as a 
sort of stimulus for work of every kind, 
and as a vent for the inexhaustible happi- 
ness which is part and parcel of the 
Neapolitan temperament. 

The Neapolitans do not care overmuch 
for classical music of the staid kind. At 
their theatres farce and comedy predomi- 
nate. The famous San Carlo—a magnifi- 
cent opera house—in which the works of 
the greatest masters are presented, would 
die of distress were it not subsidised. But 
anything provocative of laughter is re- 
ceived and relished amazingly. The 
humour must not be too subtle, however, 
or the people will miss it, and they will 
get impatient if it seems long in declaring 
itself, 

Indeed, impatience is a decided charac- 
teristic of the Neapolitans. “Give us 
happiness to-day,” they seem all to be 
crying; “ never mind to-morrow—that may 
take care of itself.” Hence a certain 
amount of the dissatisfaction with the 
great scheme of reform in the city. The 
malcontents cannot persuade themselves 





to tarry for the improvements that are 
promised to them. They see only the 
dishousing and dirt of the transitional 
period, and this excites them as if it were 
to be the normal state of affairs in the 
future. 

Best of all one sees this feature of their 
character exemplified on the great day of 
Saint Gennaro, when the holy blood is to 
be liquefied. It is a scene not to be 
missed by the foreigner, and he will be 
the more interested the nearer he can—by 
bribes or self-assertion—get to the high } 
altar, at which the Archbishop himself will 
probably be officiating with the crystal 
phial in his hand. 

For a time the multitude massed in the 
body of the church are fairly quiet. The 
hum of their prayers—it is a good time to 
petition the saint for anything they may 
want, from a husband to a lucky lottery [ 
number—sounds solidly. That of the 
Cardinal Archbishop and the other digni- 
taries by the altar is less loud. The phial 
is examined again and again to see if the 
congelation is beginning to yield. 

But as the minutes pass, the Neapolitans 
on their knees get restless and weary. 
Instead of petitioning Saint Gennaro, with 
all manner of tender and complimentary 
prefixes to his name, they actually revile 
him. Oae hears a number of women repeat- 
ing the taunts out loud with fervour at in- 
tervale, with adjarations—or rather threats 
—to stimulate him. It is their vocation. 
The scene of the miracle would be ab- 
normal if these sharp-tongued prompters 
were not in it. 

The tumult becomes, indeed, almost 
riotous when, for some reason I will not 
pretend to hint at, the liquefaction is un- 
usually protracted. Nor is it confined to 
the commonalty in the nave and aisles. 
I have stood by the altar in a crowd of 
prelates and municipal officers with watches 
in their hands, and marvelled at the con- 
cern that seemed to be in their faces, It 
means evil for Naples when the miracle is 
thus slow of accomplishment. No wonder, 
therefore, that the more credulous of the 
city’s rulers are a little anxious at such 
times. 

Anon, however, when the phial is up- 
lifted for all Naples to see that it contains 
a liquid at last, and the Cardinal holds a 
candle behind it to confirm conviction in 
the minds of the congregation—then the | 
revulsion of feeling in the people is imme- 
diate. A rush ensues towards the altar to 
kiss the phial and the hand of his Eminence 
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who holds it, It cannot be called an orderly 
or even a very reverential rush, The 
weakest go to the wall—in other words, 
they fail to reach the phial. For the 
Archbishop does not extend this privilege 
of osculation for an indefinite length of 
time. He soon tires of being hustled as if 
he were a donkey driver, and appeals to the 
prelates to escort him into a sequestered 
chapel or disrobing room. But he has to 
fight every inch of his way; and those 
who cannot kiss his hand or the phial— 
even against his own intentions—snatch 
at the hem of his garments and press their 
lips to this, 

In the streets outside, the passers-by stop 
the people coming from the church to ask 
if the liquefaction has been properly brisk. 
The words “bello miracolo” send them 
| homewards even lighter of heart than they 
were before. 

Much as I love Naples, I do not think 
it is a city suited for us of the north, as a 
residence, Its very beauty has a some- 
what emasculating effect upon our energies. 
“ Why,” we are tempted to ask ourselves, 
“should we work or do aught in this fair 
place, except just live and enjoy?” That, 
too, is the refrain of so many of the songs 
which drift through the sweet air in- 
sidiously to our understandings. It is 
hard indeed not to follow the multitude 
in this respect. 

This is the philosophy which keeps the 
“ Jazzarone” a “lazzarone” in spite of the 
loud teaching of the lusty nineteenth 
century. So he may eat once a day, he is 

content to lean or lie against a wall all 
j through the hot hours, with the gay 
stream of Neapolitan life flowing past him. 
He can, if he will, easily earn in a few 
minutes enough money to pay for his meal. 
Then he is lord of his time, and he 
squanders it supremely. 

Besides, the instinct of imitation is 
strong within him. There are thousands 
of his kind in the city. He is one of a 
confraternity ; merry, ragged, copper- 
coloured vagabonds, whose chief vice is 
their enormous laziness, When night comes, 
and the last song in the wine-shops has 
been sung, he lies on the lee side of a wall, 
curls himself up like a dog, and sleeps 
soundly till the sun is on the point of 
rising and crimsoning the smoke of 
Vesuvius. Then, with a contented shake, 
he stands up and rejoices in the new day 
that has begun for him. 

The “lazzarone” is by no means con- 
demned to a life of celibacy as a con- 








sequence of his poverty in this world’s 
goods, He marries as soon as he pleases. 
They are hearty girls—with famous 
capacity for work—these lower-class 
Neapolitan damsels among whom the 
*‘lazzarone” looks for a wife. Probably 
enough the girl’s father will make a great 
fuss, and tell his daughter she is a 
monster of stupidity and ingratitude to 
throw herself away upon a ne’er-do-well 
of Santa Lucia, when she might marry 
a steady young cobbler who sticks to 
his last for ten hours daily at the least. 
But there is no convincing her. She likes 
the fine manly and ruddy exterior of the 
“Jazzarone,” and his quick wit has won 
her entirely, The cobbler may have saved 
a hundred “lire” (four pounds) in the past 
two years. What of that? He is bowed 
and sallow, due to the foul air of the court 
in which he toils, and to the nature of his 
work, She will therefore have none of 
him, Thus she becomes the mother of 
several “‘lazzaroni” for the next genera- 
tion, and the household has to depend for 
its support upon her own exertions. 

A man need never be lonely in Naples, 
for society is here under no such rigid 
rules as elsewhere. The habit, too, of 
living in the open fosters sociability. 
Except in the boisterous month of March, 
and occasionally at other times, when it is 
raining or there is snow on Vesuvius, one 
may be in the air all day long, from the 
moment of leaving one’s room in the 
morning. 

To be quite in the fashion it is well to 
breakfast at the Café Europa. You have 
a little table all to yourself set among 
orange trees in pots and other shrubs, 
and the throb of Neapolitan life is audible 
on all sides of you. In front is the Royal 
Palace. The chief street, the Toledo, 
begins where you are seated. The com- 
mercial part of the city and the quarter 
of hotels and “ palazzi” are here linked. 
Thus there is no end to the diversity of 
movement before your eyes. A troop of 
“ bersaglieri,” with green plumes fluttering 
and bugles sounding, march by at ono 
moment. Omnibuses, tram-cars, cabs, 
and carriages rattle by ceaselessly with 
their various freight. The tourists of the 
nations saunter hitherwards, a ripe prey 
for the touts of all kinds who are on the 
look-out for them. Their white hats and 
beaming faces are seen afar off. Two 
or three days a week there is like to be 
a funeral of a stately kind from the church of 
St. Francesco, but a stone’s throw away. 
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The men may be seen nailing the drapery 
of crimson, and gold, and black over the 
church portal. 

Having breakfasted, there will, of 
course, be many sights to see. The 
Museum is hardly less interesting than 
that of the Vatican in Rome. Its Pompefan 
rooms alone are enough to engross a 
stranger for days. In Pompeii you behold 
the mere shell of the disinterred city. 
Naples must be visited for the furniture 
and frescoes which belonged to the ruined 
houses, F'rom the bedsteads and hairpins 
of Pompeii to the packets of charred 
grocery from its stores, all the city’s move- 
ables are here. A day in the Pompeian 
rooms of the Museum, combined with a 
day in the wrecked city itself, is as good 
as @ liberal education. 

What more easy afterwards than to get 
into one of the jingling Neapolitan carriages 
and drive to the Villa for breakfast? The 
Villa is a charming small tract of greenery 
and flowers and trees, running parallel 
with the Via Caracciolo and close to the 
sea. Here fashionable Naples may be seen 
afoot, or eating ices in its pretty kiosks. 
Here, too, on summer nights, up to the 
witching hour, the band plays, and the 
Neapolitans come to breathe the cool, 
moonlit air, or stroll about the gardens, 
made romantic by parti-coloured lamps 
hung in the trees, 

You take your meal in the shade, of 
course, with the green headland of fair 
Posilipo to the right, Capri in front, and 
the sparkling water of the Bay visible 
through the greenery which fitly tempers 
its brilliancy. 

After luncheon—assuming you are under 
holiday rules—you need do nothing at all 
until the cool of the evening except read 
the papers, smoke, or talk to your neigh- 
bour, The shadows will thus gradually slide 
from the hot land and the dazzling sea, 
and the best hours of the twenty-four will 
be with you almost ere you are aware of it. 

The drive in the Via Caracciolo is then a 
necessity, if you would be in the fashion. 
The carriage with the two outriders in 
scarlet contains King Humbert and Queen 
Margarita, and both have enough to do to 
acknowledge the bows of the Neapolitan 
world which are tendered to them up and 
down the road. 

If you are in pleasant company, and with 
& sufficiency of gold pieces in your pocket, 
when the sun has quite disappeared, bid 
the driver speed to one of the palatial 
restaurants of Posilipo. You mount the 





hill, with Virgil’s tomb to the right. For 
my part, I don’t put faith in Virgil’s tomb, 
though the site of it, high among vine- 
yards and fruit-trees, is lovely enough. 
And so you come to your destination, with 
enchanting lamp-lit nooks in the gardens 
sloping down to the waterside, and with 
all Naples—a bewildering line of beauty— 
before you. The torch of Vesuvius burns 
red, though intermittently, on the other 
shore of the Bay. Here and there 
about the dark surface of the water move 
yachts and the craft of fisher-folk—some 
with blazing faggots in iron baskets in the 
fore part of them, and some betrayed only 
by the faint phosphorescent gleam from 
their oars. 

Oh, these nights of Naples, and especially 
these evenings on Posilipo! But the 
worst of it is that Posilipo is so desperately 
fashionable that you may be surprised with 
a bill of hideous magnitude in the midst of 
your ecstasy. A dinner of no particular 
luxuriance, and with but three of you to 
share it, will not, by the waiters, be reckoned 
dear at the equivalent of ten pounds 
sterling. Doubtless, it will be possible to 
tax such a bill considerably. But the 
effort of such taxation can hardly fail to 
lessen the tranquil beatitude of the place, 
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CHAPTER III, 


THE routine of country house life soon 
becomes monotonous, even to a débutante, 
To me, however, fresh from the discipline 
of the school-room, and the restraints im- 
posed by the narrowest of means, Oak- 
lands, with its luxurious way of living and 
its constant round of amusement, seemed 
not far short of a social paradise. I could 
not as yet see below the surface, under’ 
stand the weariness caused by the eon- 
tinual treading of the mill of pleasure, or 
recognise serpents in human shape. That 
we should all enjoy ourselves after our 
own fashion was apparently the only duty 
that was expected of us. Cara, I dis- 
covered, was looked upon as an ideal 
hostess, for while she attended carefully 
to the creature comforts of her guests, she 
had the good sense to leave them very 
much to their own devices, and never: 
forced amusements on them, nor expected 
them to visit “places of interest” in the 
neighbourhood. 
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Most of my new acquaintances treated 
me with unlooked-for kindness and con- 
descension, and in consideration of my 
extreme youth, magnanimously overlooked 
my absolute ignorance of the sayings and 
doings of society, the ways and works of 
their own world. Cousin Joe, it is true, 
seldom lost an opportunity of contradict- 
ing me with a frankness only warranted 
by relationship, while Lady Downham 
always appeared disdainfully unconscious 
of my existence. But these trifling draw- 
backs were far more than counterbalanced 
by the friendliness of the rest of the 
party. 

Even Mr. Colthurst, when the ice was 
once broken, seemed to forget his dread 
and hatred of girls, and condescended to 
talk to me quite as if I were a human 
being. Our first téte-a-téte took place in 
the garden before breakfast. Being accus- 
tomed to get up early at home, I found 
the hours before the ten o’clock breakfast 
hang heavy upon my hands. Accordingly 
I used to while away the time by playing 
with the dogs in the garden. 

Cara, who was fond of extremes, rejoiced 
in the possession of one of the tiniest toy- 
terriers, and one of the greatest Great 
Danes in the country. For the terrier I 
had not much affection. He was selfish 
and vain, and thought more about his 
plush coat and his silver collar than about 
his mistress. Canute, the Dane, on the 
other hand, had a heart to match hia vast 
body, and was already a dear friend of 
mine, though when he was in a sportive 
mood he was rather an alarming playmate. 

I usually had the garden to myself, but 
one morning I was surprised to see Mr. 
Colthurst step out of one of the windows 
and come across the grass with the evident 
intention of joining me, At the same 
moment I perceived Canute advancing at a 
headlong gallop from the opposite direction. 
Now, when Canute had once got the steam 
up, I knew by sad experience that it was 
impossible for him to put the break on at 
short notice, or even to steer himself. The 
only way to avoid a collision was to stand 
perfectly still until he was within a foot or 
two of one’s legs, and then to jump nimbly 
on one side. This feat I accomplished suc- 
cessfully on the present occasion. Canute 
shot past me, and collided violently with 
Mr. Colthurst, who was nearly thrown off 
his balance, and whose hat, which he was 
in the act of raising to me, was sent flying 
into the middle of a flower-bed. It seemed 
unkind to laugh, but it was quite impos- 





sible to preserve an expression of sympa- 
thetic concern. 

‘*‘ Miss Western,” said Mr. Colthurst 
sadly, ‘I wouldn’s have believed it of you. 
First you allow this savage animal to half 
murder me, and then you laugh at my 
sufferings.” 

“T am very sorry,” I said, “but you 
couldn’t expect me to act as a buffer for 
you. You should have jumped when I 
did.” 

“Tn fature I will imitate your every 
action,” he returned. “Especially when 
Canute is in the neighbourhood. You 
see, I did begin by following your example 
this morning. I saw some one in the 
garden, and my masculine curiosity brought 
me out to see who it was that walked 
abroad at such an unholy hour.” 

“Do you call half-past eight an unholy 
hour?” I asked. ‘‘ Why, at home I have 
to be down at eight punctually to see that 
the younger ones have their breakfast, and 
go off to school in proper time.” 

“Ab, I gather from that that you are 
happy enough to bs a member of a large 
family.” 

“Yes, I am the eldest of eight,” I re- 
plied, with the curious pride that is often 
felt in anjobvious but irremediable mis- 
fortune. “We are six girls and two 
boys.” 

“Don’t make me too envious, please,” 
he said. ‘I am an only child, and a poor 
orphan into the bargain.” 

“Ob, I am sorry,” I began impulsively. 
Then, catching sight of his absolutely un- 
concerned expression, I added: “ At least, 
I should be if you seemed to mind.” 

He laughed. 

“ Now, why should you qualify that ex- 
pression of sympathy?” he asked, ‘Do 
you always speak the exact truth ?” 

“Vn afraid I don’t quite always,” I 
replied hesitatingly. ‘Of course, I know 
it is wrong to tell lies, but I think it is hard 
to speak the exact truth when one knows 
that it will hurt people’s feelings, Suppose 
a girl asked you if you liked her dress, or 
if you thought her hat becoming, you 
couldn’t bring yourself to say ‘No,’ 
could you, even if you thought it 
hideous ?” 

‘No, I’m sure I couldn’t,” he returned. 
“ Apart from any question of morality, it 
is so much less trouble to be superficially 
agreeable than to make oneself conscien- 
tiously objectionable,” 

He was silent for a moment, and then 
added, as though half to himseif : 
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‘“*T wonder what you are doing in this 
‘galére.’” 

“This what?” I asked, for I did not 
understand the allusion. 

“ Didn’s they teach you French as well 
as morality at school?” he enquired. 

‘ Ooly the French of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe, I’m afraid,” I answered, laughing. 

“Well, the morality of Stratford-atte- 
Bowe appears to be even less Parisian 
than its French, Do you know, Miss 
Western,” he continued, “if I were fortu- 
nate enough to have fifteen sisters, and you 
were one of them, I should be tempted to 
give you a piece of advice. I should say, 
‘Oaklands is a charming house, and full of 
delightful people, but I advise you to 
return to Stratford-atte-Bowe and continue 
to speak the truth.’” 

‘And indifferent French,” I put in, 
feeling a little piqued. ‘I suppose you 
think I’m too uncivilised to be let loose in 
polite society.” 

‘“‘T think you ought not to be let loose 
in polite society,” he returned, with a smile 


| that took the sting out of his words. 


I puzzled a little over his unpalatable 
advice, which, though spoken in jest, I 
instinctively felt was intended in earnest. 
Some light was thrown on his meaning by 
a conversation that I accidentally overheard 
the same day between himself and Cara. 
They were sitting on the terrace after tea 
while I was writing one of my many long 
letters home in the morning-room, the 
French windows of which stood wide open. 
I fancied Cara was aware of my presence, 
and in any case I was not interested in 
the gossip about people of whom I knew 
nothing, which formed the chief topic of 
her conversation. Presently, however, 
after a somewhat prolonged pause, I heard 
Mr. Colthurst ask abruptly : 

“What on earth did you bring that 
child here for?” , 

I pricked up my ears at this question. 
I had seen no child at Oaklands, and it 
would never have occurred to me that any 
one could allude to me, a woman grown, in 
such a derogatory style. 

“What, my little Miss Innocence?” 
returned Cara’s voice. ‘ Well, you see, I 
thought home-made -bread and the best 
dairy butter would be a pleasant change 
for you all after a course of devilled 
biscuits and anchovy toast. I knew Sir 
John would be charmed.” 

“Well, for deliberate, cold-blooded 
cruelty commend me to a fashionable 
woman,” went on Mr. Colthurst. ‘ You 





pick that little girl out of her country 
village and set her down, all defenceless } 
and ignorant of the world as she is, in the 
midst of asmart set. You look upon her } 
only as a new toy for your blasés friends, |, 
They may play with her, turn her head, 
rub the bloom off her mind, break her 
heart, perhaps, and then, when she no 
longer amuses them, you will send her back 
to her village, and forget her very existence. 
It is like throwing a blind kitten into a } 
pond to sink or swim.” 

‘Well, a blind kitten’s eyes must be 
opened sooner or later,” said Cara; “and | 
she very quickly finds her claws. I give 
the child the only chance she is likely to 
have of gaining experience of the world 
and its little ways. If she lived all her 
life in a country village what credit would 
there be in her innocence? Where there's 
no temptation there’s no virtue,” 

"Where there is temptation there’s apt 
to be still less,” concluded Mr, Colthurst. 
“However, I suppose it’s no business of 
mine. I’m not my sister’s keeper.” 

By this time it had dawned upon even 
my unsuspecting mind that I was the 
subject of this conversation. I was the 
only member of the party who had been 
* nicked out of a country village,” and the 
allusion to Sir John put an end to all 
doubt. Irose as noiselessly as I could, and 
fled to my own room, there to reflect upon 
the new views of friendship and hospitality 
that had just been thrust upon me, The 
explanation given by Trix Haughton of 
Cara’s motive in inviting me to Oaklands, 
which I had resolutely refused to believe, 
now returned to my recollection. Cara 
was my mother’s friend; she had, so far, 
been kindness itself to me, yet now from 
her own cynical words I had learnt that 
she had only brought me to Oaklands for 
her own ends, because she fancied I might 
be an amusing novelty, a refreshing change 
from the fashionable girl of the period, 
and she cared no more what became of me 
than for the ultimate fate of a dog or a 
monkey. 

As I pondered on these things a feeling 
of intense homesickness swept over me. 
For a moment I seriously thought of taking 
Mr. Colthurst’s advice, and begging to be 
allowed to return at once to Dawmead. 
There, at least, I was loved and appreciated 
for my own sake, There seemed, however, 
something cowardly in the idea of thas 
taking flight. Now that my eyes were 
opened, why should I not stay on at Oak- 
lands, get all the pleasure and enjoyment 
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I could out of the life there, and return at 
length to the bosom of my family with my 
head unturned and my heart unbroken ? 
I knew these people now, and I would 
take them and their charming manners 
and pretty speeches for what they were 
worth. Besides, they were not all alike. 
Trix Haughton, I felt certain, was sincerity 
itself, while even Mr. Colthurst, that hater 
of girls, had shown some concern about my 
fate. Indeed, that young man seemed to 
have discovered that a girl was not neces- 
sarily a very objectionable person. He 
joined me in the garden before breakfast 
again the next morning, and by so doing 
was the means of putting a stop to my 
early rambles, and keeping me a prisoner 
henceforward till breakfast-time. 

Cara, happening to see us come in 
together, read me thereafter a severe 

lecture upon the forwardness of my con- 
duct, and deplored the unfeminine tenden- 
cies of the girls of the present day. In 
vain I pleaded that I had been joined by 
Mr. Colthurst in each instance, and that 
our interviews had never been of my seek- 
ing. She made me promise in future not 
to leave my room until the gong sounded 
for breakfast. After a morning or two of 
seclusion, Mr. Colthurst took the trouble 
to enquire why I had deserted Canute and 
the garden. He hoped I was not going to 
adopt the hours of polite society. 

* Well, you see,” I began in some em- 
barrassment, “The fact is——” 

* Now, you are trying to fib,” he ex- 
claimed. “I can see it in your eye. 
Never mind anybody’s feelings. Tell me 
the bald and brutal truth.” 

“ Well, then, I don’t come out because 
you are there,” I said frankly, 

He flushed slightly and looked decidedly 
cross. 

“T am sorry my society is so disagree- 
able to you,” he said stiffly. 

Oh, it’s not that,” I exclaimed. ‘ But 
people think—that is, they say that—that 
I go because you are there, And you 
know it isn’t true. I had the garden all 
to myself at first.” 

“T know,” he replied. ‘You were 
Eve in Paradise without an Adam, and with 
a dog instead of a serpent, Well, will you 
come if I undertake to keep in the kitchen 
garden and leave you the flower garden? 
There is a yew hedge between; I should 
only be able to see the top of your hat.” 

“No, I can’t,” I said. “I promised I 
wouldn’t.” 

“And your promises are not like pie- 





crust,” he remarked ; ‘I believe they are 
hewn out of granite, and as unbreakable as 
the nether millstone.” 

A day or two later Cara announced at 
breakfast that she had an unusual piece of 
excitement in store for us. 

“Our annual school-feast is to be held 
in the park this afternoon,” she informed 
us, and I shall expect you all to go and 
play violent games and hand round bread- 
and-butter and buns. It may not be 
pleasant at the time, but you will feel so 
much the better for it afterwards.” 

“Yes, I have always understood that if 
we are good we shall be happy, but we 
shan’t enjoy ourselves,” said Sereno. 
“Unfortunately, I have just had a telegram 
calling me to the bedside of a sick mother. 
She is the only one I have, so I think I 
am bound to go,” 

* Nonsense,” returned Cara. ‘That 
sick mother of yours is too well known. 
I don’t intend to let any of you off. Theo, 
we shall look to you to lead the revels; I 
suppose you will be quite at home at an 
entertainment of this kind ?,” 

“Ob, yes,” I replied promptly, “I am 
very fond of school-feasts.” 

“‘That’s right, Miss Western,” exclaimed 
Lord Regie. ‘‘So am I; so are we all, 
only we are ashamed to say so. Why just 
think of ‘ Kiss-in-the-ring,’ alone ; it beats 
the cotillon all to fits.” 

“Mr. Johnson only allows ‘ Kiss-in-the- 
ring’ on condition the sexes are divided,” 
said Cara, ‘‘Consequently, no one cares 
to play.” 

Trix Haughton and I decided that the 
Oaklands school-feast that year should be 
an unqualified success; at any rate, we 
would spare no pains to make it go off 
with “éclat.” Our efforts were ably 
seconded by Mr. Colthurst and Lord Regie, 
but the rest of the party were less use 
than ornament. Mrs. Wynscott, in an 
exquisite costume of white lace and “ bébé ” 
ribbons, was well worth paying to see, but 
her frock did not lend itself to violent 
exertions, and she had a quite insurmount- 
able horror of sticky fingers, Sereno, in 
honour of the occasion, had donned a pair 
of new patent leather shoes, which had 
the effect of confining him to a comfortable 
chair in a shady corner of the Park. 

As for Mr. Johnson, he hovered uneasily 
about with a fixed expression of forced 
hilarity on his face, and though most 
anxious to help in the conduct of the games, 
was chiefly successful in getting in the way. 
About half-way through the afternoon, the 
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arrival of a Panch and Judy show brought 
us a not unwelcome interval of rest. Mr. 
Johnson placed a chair for me in a spot 
whence a good view of the performance 
could be obtained, and then threw himself 
on the grass at my feet. 

“T am sure the children ought to be 
very grateful to you, Miss Western, for the 
pains you have taken to amuse them,” he 
remarked. “I only hope that you have 
not been over-exerting yourself.” 

“Oh dear, no,” I assured him. “I 
believe I enjoy a school-feast as much as 
any of the children.” 

He looked at me with mild approval. 

“We are rather unfortunate in Oak- 
lands,” he continued, after a pause, “in 
not having any resident lady who is wil- 
ling to take a part in parochial work. 
Mrs. Broughton is extremely kind and 
liberal, but, of course, she is only here for 
a small portion of the year. You have no 
idea how much difficulty I have in finding 
competent teachers for the Sunday-school. 
Do you teach in the Sunday-school at 
home, Miss Western ?” 

“Qh, no,” I replied hastily, for I was 
afraid he was going to ask me to take a 
class on the following Sunday. “I am 
much too ignorant; the children would 
soon find out that I knew no more than 
they did,” 

Mr. Johnson looked rather 
pointed. 

“With the proper books and a little 
instruction that difficulty would scon be 
overcome,” he murmured. “A _ lady’s 
assistance would also be of so much value 
with the choir. I dare say you noticed 
on Sunday that the music was not all that 
could be desired. Miss Baxter, the school- 
mistress, is a good creature, and does her 
best, but she is not by any means a 
finished performer on the organ. She 
has never been able to master the pedals. 
Do you play the organ, Miss Western? ” 

“No,” I answered, as I strained my 
ears to hear what Punch was saying to 
the hangman. ‘I don’t play any instru- 
ment except the piano, and that not 
much,” 

I jumped up and joined the group of 
children in front of the show, while Mr. 
Johnson followed, protesting feebly the 
while that he was afraid this was far from 
being an edifying spectacle, or likely to 
have an elevating effect upon the minds of 
the young people, 

Even a school-feast must come to an 
end at last, and by the time the greediest 


disap- 
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child had stowed away its last possible 
bun, and the final hoarse cheer had been 
given, Trix and I were not sorry to say 
good-bye to our small friends, and looked 
forward to a well-earned rest before dress- 
ing for dinner. Just as I was entering the 
house, however, I discovered that I had lost 
the tortoiseshell hairpin that had been 
May’s parting gift. It would never do to 
go home without at least an effort to 
recover that treasure, so I hurried back to 
the neighbourhood of one of the swings, 
where I thought it most probable that I 
had dropped it. While I was searching 
about on the grass I was joined by Mr. 
Colthurst. 


“Have you lost anything, Miss 
Western ?” he asked. 
“Only a hairpin,” I replied. ‘It is 


worth nothing in itself, but I value it for 
the sake of the giver. Oh, here it is; I 
am so glad to get it back.” 

“ You look upon it as quite a treasure,” 
he remarked. 

“Yes ; it must seem fanny to you,” I 
said, laughing. ‘‘ No real tortoise would 
ever own it, I’m afraid; but it was given 
me by my youngest sister, and I should 
never dare to look her in the face if I went 
home without it.” 

“You are very fond of your brothers 
and sisters,” he said. 

“Of course I am, and so are they of 
me, though we don’t say much about it, 
because we are not a demonstrative family, 
I should be miserable if I were an only 
child like you; I couldn’t enjoy things 
all by myself. It must beso dull, and one 
would get so tired of everything.” 

“So it is, and so one does, But some 
people think it an advantage to be an only 
child; there is no one to share things 
with, you know.” 

“ But that must be just the worst part 
of it,” I returned. ‘‘ Why, half the fun of 
this visit will be telling the others all 
about it when I get home. There will be 
enough to talk about for the whole 
winter.” 

« And do you think you will find every- 
thing just the same when you go home, 
and that you yourself will be quite 
unchanged?” he asked, “Won't your 
country village seem just a little dull after 
this taste of the world ?” 

“Well, perhaps it may, just at first,” 
I replied thoughtfully. “But I don’t 
think I could be very dull as long as I 
had plenty to do, and lived with people I 
cared for, and who cared for me, I do 
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like amusement when I can get it, and 
perhaps after this visit I may long for a 
little more excitement sometimes, Bat 
after all, one can’t expect to have every- 
thing ; one must take what one has got, 
and make the best of it.” 

“Tm afraid most of us take what we've 
got, and make the worst of it,” he said. 
“Bat I had no idea you were a philosopher 
in petticoats. Do you know, I rather fancy 
you have got at the root of the matter. 
To have plenty to do, to live with people 
you care for and who care for you—is that 
the grand secret of contentment, after all ? 
It sounds simple enough.” 

By this time we had reached the house 
and entered the hall, where we encountered 
Cara. 

‘Why, where haveyou two been!” she en- 
quired, looking slightly ruffled. “I thought 
} you were so fascinated by the charms of 
‘Drop the handkerchief’ that you had 
gone back to have a private game all to 
yourselves,” 

“No, we were playing ‘ Drop the hair- 
pin,’” replied Mr, Colthurst. ‘‘Miss Western 
had lost a much-cherished hairpin, and I 
was helping her to find it.” 

“Tt is lucky Mr. Johnson didn’t find 
it,” remarked Cara. ‘He would have 
carried it off as a keepsake. He was 
like your shadow to-day, Theo. Wherever 
you appeared with a plate of cakes there 
was Mr. Johnston close behind with a can 
of tea. I never saw him play ‘ Oranges 
and lemons’ before; he used to think it 
a rowdy game, It must have been your 
evil influence that led him astray.” 

That night, during our usual hair- 
brushing eéance, Trix rather surprised me 
by recommending me not to indulge in 
téte-a-tétes with Mr. Colthurst for the 
future. 

“ Why not?” Iasked. ‘I know he is 
supposed to dislike girls; but he really 
dissembles very successfully.” 

“Oh, yes, I have nothing to say against 
him,” returned Trix. “He is a good 
fellow enough, though the women of his 


set have done their best to spoil him. Bat | 





men like him, and he is always nice to old 
people. He will listen to old men’s stories, 
and even take dowagers down to supper 
with a cheerful countenance, It is by 
those little things that you can tell what a 
man is really like, I was first attracted to 
my George by seeing him dance with some 
plain girls whom nobody else would ask.” 

“Then why am I not to talk to Mr. 
Colthurst ?” I persisted. 

“ Because that is not the purpose for 
which you were invited here. If you wish 
to keep the peace, and be asked again, 
amuse yourself with Sir John, or Sereno, 
or whom you please, but keep clear of Mr. 
Colthurst. It shows such a want of tact 
to poach upon your hostess’s preserves.” 

** My hostess’s praserves !” I exclaimed, 
opening my eyee. “ What do you mean?” 

“You dreadful child, you want all your 
i’s dotted and your t’s crossed,” returned 
Trix, laughing. ‘‘ Haven’t you discovered 
that Mr, Colthurst is a great favourite of 
Mrs. Broughton’s? They are very old 
friends ; in fact, she brought him out, and 
superintended his social education, and, I 
have no doubt, saved him from the snares 
of many a match-maker. I don’t fancy 
she would care to resign her post of 
guardian angel, even though her charge is 
old enough to run alone. So take my 
advice, and don’c waste your sweetness on 
Mr. Colthurst.” 


Now Ready, 
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